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Economic Statistics Indicate 


Business Trends in 1952 
By WESLEY C. BALLAINE 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 


The statistics showing economic activity in Oregon 
during the first seven or eight months of 1952 are now 
available, and it may be worth while to put these down 
month by month and compare them with the same months 
of 1951. This short article does not pretend to analyze 
or project the trends shown; it is simply a review of de- 
velopments of what has happened so far this year com- 
pared with the same period last year. 

First, however, it might be well to show two national 
cconomic series for purposes of comparison. Perhaps the 
two best indicators of economic activity on a national 
scale are the Index of Industrial Production and total non- 
agricultural employment. These show that our national 
economy ran along at about the same level, or a little 
lower, in the first half of this year as compared to last year. 
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Turning to Oregon, we find about the same general 
pattern, except that 1952, generally, makes a somewhat 
poorer comparison with 1951 than is the situation na- 
tionally. As our initial Oregon series, let us take non- 
agricultural employment as reported by the State Un- 
employment Compensation Commission and building per- 
mist collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Ore. Non-agricultural Employment 
(in thousands ) Change 

1952 1951 
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Ore. Building Permits 
(in millions) Change 
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Series using banking figures make more favorable 
comparisons. Bank debits are the checks that individuals 
and business firms write to buy goods, meet payrolls, 
and make other payments that involve business trans- 
actions; consequently they may provide a good indi- 
cation of general business activity. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, business bank debits are influenced by changes in the 
general level of prices and certain types of payments, such 
as the purchase of timber land, which do not result in 
actual business activity. Oregon bank debits shown below 
are collected by the University of Oregon Bureau of Busi- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Housing Outlook for Pacific 
Coast States Surveyed" 


By BEN H. HAZEN 


President, United States Savings and Loan League 


The United States as a whole, as well as the Pacific 
Coast, has enjoyed a housing boom for some years. The 
Federal government has played a tremendous part in this 
development. 

First, it established a Federal Home Loan Bank system 
in 1932 and gave savings and loan associations a new 
source of strength and liquidity. It established a Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation to extend the 
public confidence. It promoted Federal savings and loan 
charters in every county but one in the country. Then 
it put the commercial banks into the home-loan field and 
attracted the life-insurance companies back into the field 
by establishing the Federal Housing Administration. This 
took some of the risk out of insured first-mortgage resi- 
dential loans. It opened a market in which such loans 
could be bought and sold. It extended the time of pay- 
ment and reduced the monthly repayment, set up a gov- 
ernment-operated appraisal system, eliminated most of 
the second-mortgage problem, and gave a guaranteed ap- 
proval of higher percentage loans at a mortgage rate 
which became a sort of national standard, tending to 
bring down interest rates in areas previously devoid of 
competition. For the operative builder, it shifted most 
of the problem of financing to somebody else and gave 
him cash on nearly every sale. There was a rapid increase 
in the number of speculative builders. 

Finally, there came the veterans’ program. Under the 
program, every man who served his country in uniform 
is entitled to go into debt for a home far deeper than 
anyone else, under the beneficient guidance of a Federal 
bureau. The Federal government tells him how much to 
pay, guarantees a portion of the risk, sets the interest rate, 
and, if he is delinquent, decides whether the borrower 
is entitled to a pat on the back in the way of assistance 
or a kick farther down for a failure to keep his credit 
good. Whether you favor it or not, the veterans’ program 
opened a new and tremendous market for housing. 

Because it is growing faster than any other area in 
the country, the Pacific Coast has needed and provided 
more housing than the average. The national increase 
in population during the census period, 1940 to 1950, 
was 14.5 per cent. The state of Washington grew 37.0 per 
cent, Oregon 39.6 per cent, and California 53.3 per cent. 
California led the nation in percentage of growth, and only 
Florida, Arizona, and Nevada exceeded the growth of 
Washington and Oregon. Average growth for the entire 

(Continued on page 2) 





* From a talk given at the annual business conference of the 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, July 25, 1952 
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Housing Outlook for Pacific 
Coast States Surveyed 


(Continued from page 1) 


Pacific Coast in the ten-year period was 48.8 per cent— 
a total of 4.75 million people. Three-fourths of this growth, 
or 3.6 million, was in California and nearly three-fourths 
of that was in the southern portion of the state. 

In all three states, the large cities grew handsomely, 
but the towns and country grew even more. Newcomers, 
including babies, have tended to give preference to town 
and country life. For example, Washington’s average 
growth was 37 per cent, but Seattle grew only 25.6 per 
cent and Spokane 31.5 per cent. Oregon’s average growth 
was 39.6 per cent, but Portland grew only 21.5 per cent. 
California’s average was 53.3 per cent, but Los Angeles 
grew only 31.1 per cent and San Francisco 19.9 per cent. 
Only San Diego, aided by the U. S. Navy under forced 
draft, exceeded the average, with a 58.1 per cent growth 
in ten years. 

Pacific Coast cities rank well toward the top in their 
ratio of owned homes, although they are still behind 
Youngstown at 70 per cent, Akron at 69, Duluth at 66, 
Toledo and Philadelphia at 65. The national average is 
now 55 per cent. In the census period, 1940 to 1950, San 
Diego jumped from 45 to 51 per cent in the ratio of 
homes owned by their occupants, Los Angeles from 40 to 
56 per cent, Portland from 55 to 64 per cent and Seattle 
from 51 to 62 per cent. 

It is now pretty certain that 1952 will be the third con- 
secutive year in which urban housing starts have exceeded 
one million family units. The 1950 starts were 1,395,600 
—an all-time high. In 1951, credit restrictions and some 
material shortages and restrictions held us to 1,100,000 
units. This year Regulation X was expected to hold us to 
850,000 units, but Congress has now proposed an ap- 
proximate goal of 1,200,000 housing units. It has directed 
that credit restrictions be relaxed again if permanent non- 
farm housing starts for any consecutive three months 
shall fall below an annual rate of 1,200,000. This cal- 
culation has been assigned by the President to the De- 
partment of Labor, and the required announcements to 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The period of relaxation will be for 
one month at a time. It cannot start until at least October 
1, based upon June, July, and August starts. It could be 
terminated at any time construction exceeds the 1,200,000 
pace. 

From preliminary reports of the 1952 census, we know 
that more families in the United States own their own 
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homes, that the average size of the household is smaller, 
that rents are higher, and that fewer homes lack plumbing 
facilities than ten years ago. Eight and one-half million 
family units were built from 1940 to 1950, and the total 
number of housing units in the country then reached 
45,875,000, an increase of 23 per cent in number as 
against a population increase of 14.5 per cent. Only 
6,500,000 of these are farm houses. Average occupancy 
was 3.4 persons per unit over all—3.2 persons in urban 
dwellings and 4 persons per unit in farm houses. Only 
735,000 or 1.6 per cent of the units available for occu- 
pancy were vacant and either for rent or for sale. On the 
Pacific Coast such vacancies totaled 3 per cent—partly 
because of large-scale construction operations. 

Home owners exceeded renters for the first time in any 
census—numbering 55 per cent of the total. Actually, as 
to houses, the record is even better, for the total included 
apartments. Of the single-family detached homes, 73 per 
cent are owner occupied. In 1940 the figure was 57 per cent. 

Congestion dropped materially in that ten-year period. 
The number of occupancies averaging more than one and 
one-half persons per room dropped from 9 to 6 per cent. 
Three-fifths of all homes had an average of only three- 
quarters of a person per room. Four-fifths of the urban 
homes had modern plumbing. 

There is a little figure of 44 per cent in the census re- 
ports that I think needs some comment. Only 44 per cent 
of the urban houses were mortgaged. This is the same 
figure that appeared in the 1940 census. When you re- 
member that the tremendous housing production of that 
ten-year period was financed on monthly repayment plans, 
with a high percentage loan, it is encouraging to note 
that enough of the existing home debt was retired so that 
the proportion of debt-free homes remained constant. We 
learned from the experience of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation that if you give a home borrower a chance 
he will pay out. That great financial relief organization 
took $3 billion worth of our mortgages in deepest distress 
in 1933, extended considerate terms to the borrowers, 
and liquidated a couple of years ago with a profit of a 
few million dollars for the United States Treasury. This 
is a tribute to the American home owner, the influence 
of home ownership on good citizenship, and the monthly 
repayment home plan which has made us the nation of 
greatest citizen ownership in the world. 

These facts about our housing production, which has 
been running more than twice our rate of growth, our 
ratio of vacancies, which is not now excessive but needs 
watching, and our handsome increase in the percentage 
of home ownership are favorable aspects in our recent 
housing record. They do, however, point to the import- 
ance of recognizing that the boom is waning. Our national 
housing production in the next few years should be some- 
what less than in these three peak years. It will be well 
for us if 1952 is the last million-unit year for a while. 
We do not want to repeat the mistakes of overproduction 
on houses which were made in 1927, 1928, and 1929. 

Some experts believe that the satisfaction of our slum- 
clearance needs, the replacement of obsolescent homes, 
and the needs of growing population will justify a contin- 
ued production of a million houses per year. I doubt this 
and believe that the right figure is at least 15 to 20 per 
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cent less, more probably 25 per cent. The bulk of our 
present houses are fairly new. The high point of new 
marriages has been passed for a time—our 20- to 30- 
year olds of the next few years will be the 1930 crop of 
babies and they were less in number than the crop of 
the 1920's. Maybe the period ahead will offer private en- 
tcrprise a chance to turn more actively to slum clearance 
and economical housing. That is one of our national 
challenges. 

Residential construction permits lagged on the Pacific 
Coast in January and February of this year, because of 
uncertainties concerning the supply of credit and stra- 
tegic materials. Permits picked up in March, and since 
then each month has surpassed the monthly record for 
1951. Continued improvement may give us a 1952 with 
more permits than in the banner 1950. Easing of credit 
and of building material restrictions are responsible for 
the extra activity. Only northern California has lagged, 
probably because of the fifty-six day carpenter’s strike 
from April into early June. 

There is and really has been no important building 
material shortage, except in copper, for which substi- 
tutes can usually be found. Credit restrictions have slowed 
the market for middle- and high-priced houses. Such 
homes may new be financed with loans of about a fifth 
more than Regulation X permitted last year and in the 
first half of this year. Even the present restriction im- 
posed by authority of Congress, which amounts to re- 
quiring about a 40 per cent equity by the purchaser or 
builder of a new home worth more than $12,000, may 
be eased later if a quarterly check indicates that the na- 
tional total will be less than 1,200,000 units. 

It may be said that the Pacific Coast will have a good 
housing year and a construction total probably in excess 
of any previous year. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that sales are less brisk and that careful buyers are weigh- 
ing the possibility of a possible later decline in costs. 

In the last six years, new construction firms in the 
three Pacific Coast states have increased 49 per cent 
against an average of 33 per cent for the nation. The 
trend in southern California is toward large-scale build- 
ers. Taxes and red tape are too complicated for the individ- 
ual builder of a few houses per year, and the large-scale 


operator has the advantage in major housing markets. 

Throughout the three states styling has been modern 
and progressive. Standardization of room arrangement 
and styles has become acceptable in small houses in 
nearly all the larger areas. Prefabrication, however, has 
not proved as successful in the West as it has nationally. 
Prefabrication firms are flourishing in the Middle West 
and East. They expect to supply 8 per cent of the total in- 
dividual homes in 1952. Their percentage will be very 
slight on the Pacific Coast, probably because of the closer 
supply of lumber. 

Generally speakinz, a house may be constructed on 
the Pacific Coast for less than in the Middle West or East. 
This is due partly to our mild climate. Use of insulation 
and double construction is common out here, but not a 
requirement. The Wenzlick Service, which maintains a 
running estimate of cost on a number of styles of houses, 
rates a two-story frame house of the same specifications 
constructed in Los Angeles or in Portland as costing 3.7 
per cent less than in St. Louis, and 9.3 per cent less in 
San Francisco or Seattle. In many eastern areas the cost 
is higher than in St. Louis. In all areas, the cost of con- 
struction is probably higher in 1952 than in any previous 
year; many authorities think that costs may drop from 
15 to 25 per cent in some period to come, but no one 
ventures to say just when. The immediate outlook is 
5 per cent higher than last year. 

Union wage scales per hour for all building-trades 
workers in the United States is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor at $2.47 on April 1 of this year. This is 
26 cents above January 3, 1950, a rise of 1.5 per cent in 
two years. It is 93 per cent above the rate in June 1939. 
The union scale in Pacific Coast cities is slightly higher 
than the national average. As against the national average 
of $2.47 for all building trades, the union scale on the Pa- 
cific Coast range from a $2.30 low for carpenters up to a 
$3.30 high for bricklayers. 

Generally speaking, the union wage rate in southern 
California is lower than in the northern cities, and it is 
also true that union labor is more generally used in the 
north than in the south. Labor cost per house is a trifle 
lower, therefore, in southern California. 





BANK DEBITS IN OREGON 
Juty 1952 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Band debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 113 banks and branches monthly. On occasion 


, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 





Number 
o} Banks Debits Debits Debits July 1952 Compared with 

Marketing Districts Reporting July 1952 June 1952 July 1951 June 1952) July 1951 
Oregon __........ eR ea ee RO ; 113 $1,278,700,532 $1,266,673,626 $ 940,558,844 + 9 +36.0 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, saad City, ete. aie eas 34 815,346,287 831,090,196 749,793,455 — 1.9 + 8.7 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, ete.) —— ~~... 1] 76,576,785 68,531,795 33,207 ,896 +11.7 +130.6 
Upper W:llamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc. )_ 17 134,787,729 129,608,435 128,348,963 + 4.0 + 5.0 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, ete.) —-........... 4 26,456,903 23,287,055 23,151,106 +-13.6 +14.3 
Douglas, Coos Bay 6 41,270,689 41,323,686 35,141,776 — 2 +17.4 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) - 6 57,670,776 55,869,088 51,698,810 + 3.2 +11.6 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc. ty 7 20,178,082 18,666,621 18,893,204 + 8.1 + 6.8 
Pendleton area of 6 28,988,714 22,441,522 26,192,638 +-29.2 +10.7 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond). 4 18,965 ,785 18,428,927 20,487 ,696 + 2.9 — 74 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area . A SDT ae TE DER A PO Oe RTT AT Coe Le 5 27,274,651 27 325,616 29,530,198 — 2 — 8.4 
OE OL EE EE A RAAT TRA ETT eT 6 15,063,411 14,917,599 15,505,988 + 1.0 — 3.1 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa —. 5 16,120,720 15,183,086 15,271,784 + 6.2 + 5.6 
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Part of the reason for the handsome housing record 
on the Pacific Coast has been that there has been plenty of 
mortgage money available. We have life-insurance lending, 
a good supply of savings and loan money, and a heavy 
participation in home finance by commercial banks. In 
Seattle mutual savings banks are also a factor. 

A third of the nation’s homes are financed by savings 
and loan associations. Loan associations are the most 
important factor in home finance in the nation. The rea- 
son is that, after putting about one-fifth of their capital, 
or savings, into liquid funds such as Federal and munici- 
pal bonds, and carrying a substantial sum in cash, they 
put the remaining 75 to 80 per cent of their assets into 
mortgages, substantially all on homes. By contrast, the 
ratio of mortgage holdings to investments by commercial 
banks is about 20 per cent. And, although the percentage 
of residential mortgages to total investments in all life- 
insurance companies is at an all-time high, it is less than 
20 per cent. Only savings and loan associations are ded- 
icated by charter to the financing of homes. 

The veterans market for homes is bogged down by 
inability of lending institutions to handle 4 per cent 
mortgages in a competitive market that is calling for 
high dividend and interest payments. These institutions 
cannot entirely control their lending rates. They must 
pay enough to attract savings or they have nothing to 
lend. The law permits a rate of 4.5 per cent on veterans 
loans, but the Veterans Administration, backed in some 
instances by organized veterans groups, has insisted that 
the veteran is entitled to a 4 per cent rate as a matter of 
justice. The lending institutions, however, cannot be gov- 
cerned alone by interest in the veteran, and 4 per cent 
loans do not leave enough margin for expense, dividends, 
and necessary reserves. 

Commercial banks have been able to stay in the market 
in larger volume than the savings and loan associations, 
who led the field in the early days of the veterans loan 
program, and today hold a large volume of G.I. loans, 
Subterfuges have been worked out whereby a large build- 
er could sell his veterans loans at a discount, which would 
permit the lending institution to realize a little higher 
return. That cost, of course, was wrapped up in the cost 
of the home to the veteran just the same as if it were 
frankly reflected in the interest rate. It is the general 
opinion of those in financing circles that the veteran him- 
self would benefit greatly if the Veterans Administration 
would permit a 4.5 per cent rate to be charged. But 
nothing can be expected in that direction until after the 
November elections. 

The Federal National Mortzage Association, or “Fan- 
nie Mae.” has given the backing of Federal funds to 
large-scale lending. It is a remote method by which the 
government makes direct loans, that is, buys them after 
they have been made. Builders like it because it throws 
Federal money into areas where local institutions are 
short of funds. Some lenders like it because it gives them 
an outlet for mortgages they like to make but may not 
be in position to keep. Those who oppose direct govern- 
ment lending would like to see it eliminated because it 
is using taxpayer money for a purpose which they feel 
should be the field of private enterprise. The present sit- 
uation is that $900 million has just been appropriated for 
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F. N. M. A. to use in giving prior commitments to pur- 
chase mortgages made in defense areas up to June 30, 
1953. In effect this will release $362 million of non-defense 
commitment money which F. N. M. A. had already as- 
signed to defense areas. Such purchased mortgages must 
be dated later than February 29, 1952, and 50 per cent of 
the total must be F.H.A. and Veterans loans. As F. N. M. A. 
is successful in selling mortgages which it buys, it may 
make new purchases within a somewhat liberal limit. 

Credit restrictions of various kinds are another factor 
in the housing situation. About the question of Federal 
curbs and stimulants to home construction, one’s opinion 
depends somewhat on his polictics but perhaps more es- 
pecially on his self-interest. Those who believe in a free 
play of the law of supply and demand are not well content 
with the two-rein system by which the government stim- 
ulates demand for homes with Federal guarantees, on the 
one hand, and then curbs them with restrictions on the 
right of the thrifty to spend their money for the homes 
of their choice, on the other. It results in curtailments 
which hit the very people whom we have encouraged 
to save for the home ownership, and it throws upon those 
least able to carry the burden a heavier load of debt 
than is in many cases either practical or desirable. 

In the three Pacific Coast states, we now have 5,325 
completed local units of public housing, subject to con- 
tinued Federal subsidies. A total of 16.677 additional 
units are under contribution contracts with the Federal 
government, but construction has not started. Since only 
35,000 such units are to be permitted in the country dur- 
ing the next year, the Pacific Coast will surely not get 
half of them. In addition, the Federal Government owns 
100,000 dwelling units in the three states. These were 
built to house war workers, and later adapted to the 
housing of veteran families. Some are operated by Fed- 
eral employees and some by local agencies. In some areas, 
local effort is being made to have them sold or demolished. 

No one should underestimate the force of our public 
housing movement, nor its backing by the Federal ad- 
ministration. Its proponents genuinely believe that the 
government owes a modern dwelling to every citizen who 
cannot or does not afford one for himself. They have 
progressed from a belief in slum clearance to proposals 
for subsidizing housing, not alone for the low-income 
group but for the middle-income families as well. The 
promotion comes from zealots for social reform at tax- 
payer expense, from an ably organized and functioning 
association of housing officials, and from business firms 
who profit from public housing construction. 

National opposition to public housing has not been 
popular politically—there are so many voters who are 
willing to share the landlord’s wealth and so many social 
reformers who have the time to promote the state wel- 
fare philosophy. The real test comes when a fight devel- 
opes within a community and the taxpaying homeowners 
become sufficiently aroused to face the cost. The Los 
Angeles defeat of public housing on June 3 was an out- 
standing gain against the socialist aspect of subsidized 
housing plans. 

Public housing proposals have been defeated in Seattle, 
Yakima, Portland, Bakersfield, Hughson, and Los An- 


geles, but they will come up again. Since the proponents 
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are nationally organized and government led, and each 
battle is local and new, and one defeat simply suggests 
another try, the public housing factor in Pacific Coast 
housing is more important than present statistics indi- 
cate. 

There have been relatively few foreclosures on the 
Pacific Coast for many years. A study of foreclosures by 
banks and insurance companies, recently completed by 
National Bureau of Economic Research, discloses that 
the Pacific Coast record is lower than the average. Very 
few people anticipate that we will ever again have such 
a fiasco as in the early 1930’s. Thousands of people lost 
their homes then by foreclosures and $3 billion worth 
of mortgages had to be refinanced by Home Owners Loan 
Corporation. Since that day, the combination of straight 
mortgage and second mortgage has practically been elim- 
inated in favor of monthly repayment programs. Improved 
methods of collection, the requirement that the borrow- 
er accumulate funds for taxes, and development of better 
facilities for borrowing by those who hold the mortgages 
have given us a new protection against such a catastrophe. 

The greatest hazard in my opinion is the F.H.A. system 
which compels foreclosure on the part of the lender be- 
fore he can benefit by the insurance in case of delinquency. 
Personally, | think that the insurance by F.H.A. is applied 
to the wrong person. It should serve the borrower in time 
of stress rather than reward the lender for depriving him 
of his home. 

Among the metropolitan areas of the Pacific Coast, San 
Diego County, California, has been a beehive of growth. 
Housing jumped 81 per cent in the census period—from 
100,245 to 181,746 units. Population jumped 92.4 per 
cent to 556,808 

New housing moves merrily along this year, irrespec- 
tive of the conditions elsewhere. First quarter permits 
were 2,629 units, over half as many as Los Angeles 
(though smaller in unit size) more than Chicago, and 
ten times as many as San Francisco. Vacancies are 3 per 
cent, partly because of the frequent moving of sailors 
and troops in and out. Housing in San Diego will probably 
continue to grow heavily or drop suddenly, depending 
on Navy policy, Korea settlement, and world peace. 

Los Angeles houses 40 per cent of California and 2.75 
per cent of the nation. It has more people than any state 
except eight and has more income than any state except 
six. It has to provide for the equivalent of another 100,000 
population city every year. Its dwelling units average one 
for every 2.85 people. The national urban average is 3.4 
persons per dwelling, but there are more elderly couples 
in Los Angeles. Catching up on housing after World War 
II in the face of such growth was a stupendous task that 
attracted large-scale builders. From a pre-war production 
rate of 40,000 units, down to 14,500 in 1943, Los Angeles 
housing jumped to a 65,000 pace in 1946 and hit a peak 
of 96,000 new dwelling units in 1950. Last year Los 
Angeles touched 62,00 and this year will do as well or 
better. Many authorities believe that 1952 will be the 
last boom year for southern California housing. The pre- 
war pace of 30,000 to 40,000 houses per year will then 
be indicated. 

The San Francisco Bay area consists of six counties 
and the “bay region” is sometimes defined as nine coun- 
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ties. The nine-county bay region includes a fourth of 
California’s people censused in 1950, a 55 per cent 
growth in ten years. It ranks seventh among national 
metropolitan areas in population, retail sales, and income. 
The California Aeronautical Commission expects it to 
grow 612,000 in the next ten years or 61,000 per year— 
a very conservative estimate when we remember that the 
region did 50 per cent better in the last ten years. 

With 25.5 per cent of the state population, the region 
has 24.6 per cent of its dwelling units, which indicates 
that it is representative of the general state situation as to 
homes. Its net incomes are 27.3 per cent higher than the 
average prosperity. Employment and total payrolls are 
above a year ago. The business-activity index for 1951 was 
121.6 per cent of 1942-49, as against 108.4 for 1950. 

Building permits for 1950 authorized 30,663 new units 
and 24,372 for 1951—not many more than normal for 
such a rate of growth. Vacancy ratio is about 2.3 per 
cent and lower than that in San Francisco and Oakland. 
Realtor opinion seems to reflect a normal market without 
undue advantages on either buyer’s or seller’s side. The 
buyer has some price advantage when not reliant on 
terms. Here, as in every city studied, the pinch of credit 
restrictions has tended to slow down sales and new con- 
struction costs. The actual costs of construction is like that 
in other areas, climbing by 5 to 8 per cent over that 
of a year ago. The bay area seemed to be less near to an 
over-built position than the Los Angeles area, but is 
apparently suffering no shortage. Its outlook for the next 
few years would seem to be for housing construction 
somewhat but not greatly below present levels. 

Percentage-wise, the Northwest is expanding hand- 
somely. Washington population grew from 1,736,000 in 
1942 to 2,379,000 in 1950, a gain of 643,000 or 37 
per cent. About one-fourth live in or near Seattle. Oregon 
has 1,521,000 people. It grew 39.6 per cent in the census 
period. A third of its population live in or near Portland. 

Both states have kept pace in housing. Wartime short- 
ages have been relieved in nearly all areas and both rental 
and ownership housing is available but not in apparent 
oversupply. An exception is in high-rental apartments. 
Both Portland and Seattle have a number of F.H.A. 608 
projects. Both have vacancies. Both cities experienced 
a spurt of a third in residential mortgage recordings from 
1949 to 1950, but shrank back almost to the 1949 rate in 
1951 and 1952. 

Large-scale housing projects are not so frequent as in 
southern California. Individal builders and smaller oper- 
ators are more common. Building permits are less than 
in 1950, but 1952 permits are increasing and it is ex- 
pected that second-half construction will exceed first-half. 
House prices have leveled off to about 1951 levels, but 
costs of construction are above last year. Vacancies are low 
—2.2 per cent in Seattle and less in Portland. Fore- 
closures are few. Real-estate activity has slowed down 
partly because of the credit curbs. Realtors and builders 
in both Seattle and Portland insist that more houses 
would be built and sold if only there were an unlimited 
outlet for the sale of veterans loans at the original easy 
down payment. 

House construction is both states is greater outside of 
the large cities than within their limits. Taken as a whole, 
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the two Northwest states follow the normal pattern in 
housing conditions. 

After studying the views of more than a score of stu- 
dents who are better posted than I, it is my conclusion 
that housing in the Pacific Coast area offers a larger pro- 
portionate volume in the next few years than the national 
average. That is because we are growing faster. 

Scarcity value of housing will disappear—this has 
already happened in most places—sale values are natur- 
ally going to drift under the old dominant influences of 
cost of production and depreciation—and cost of produc- 
tion is likely to decline before long. 

On the other hand, we are generally caught up on our 
housing shortage and, except for San Diego area and 
a few defense districts, must look for a curtailment of 
present volume in the immediate years to come. 

Material and labor supplies are ample though the prices 
on both are at a high point. Cost of construction is, there- 
fore, hich. Some decline can probably be predicted, but 
the logical time for such a decline may be postponed by 
the influence of high employment and prices occasioned 
by defense work. 

Public housing is not a tremendous porportionate fac- 
tor in construction; in most major cases where the issue 
has been placed before voters in all three states, the op- 
position has prevailed. 

Except for extremely large loans, there is no financing 
problem to be anticipated. Insurance companies, commer- 
cial banks, mutual savings banks, and savings and loan 
associations look upon home loans as the best of security. 





Economic Statistics Indicate 
Business Trends in 1952 


(Continued from page 1) 


ness Research. Bank loans vary roughly with business ac- 
tivity. The bank loans of Oregon Federal Reserve member 
banks are released by the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. 


Ore. Member Bank Loans 
(in millions) Change 


Bank Debits 
(in millions) Change 


1952 1951 =1952 over 195] 1952 1951) =1952 over 1951 

Jan. $1,229 $1,179 +$ 50 $526 $477 +$ 49 
Rs 1,143 1,054 + 89 533 470 + 63 
aa 1,209 + 55 540 486 + 54 
Ave. ........ 1,298 1,141 + 97 550 494 + 56 
May _...... :1,190 1,085 + 105 566 505 + 61 
ee 1,213 + 53 573 510 + 63 
 _ aes: + 236 581 508 + 73 
ae 1,280 — 7 


The only coverage of any substantial portion of Oregon 
retail sales is that of Portland department stores, collected 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The index 
readings shown below are adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Portland Department Store Sales 
(1947-49 100) Change 





1952 1951 1952 over 1951 
Jan. —— ; sa iain . 108 137 —29 
Feb. a ee ae SSS iecaieiits 99 109 —10 
eee ae EEC EN eee oes ETE - an 95 — 2 
CS an wo a 104 — § 
f= ic ieitadiiaaia ne 98 95 + 3 
a ale ee a aan ao ae 107 — } 
ae ; “ = 103 — 4 


Activity in our basic industry, lumber, is not easily 
scgregated from other Pacific Northwest producing areas. 
The following tables, from data prepared by the West 
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Coast Lumbermen’s Association, give an estimate of the 
total production and orders of Douglas-fir sawmills in 
Washington, Oregon, and northern California. 


Lumber Orders (Av. per Week) 
(millions of board feet) 


Lumber Production (Av. per Week) 
(millions of board feet) 


Change Change 
1952 1951 1952 over 1951 1952 1951 1952 over 1951 
Jan. 174.8 203.1 —28.3 174.8 242.7 —67.9 
Feb. 200.2 207.1 — 69 193.9 184.8 + 9.1 
Mar. 210.9 203.5 + 7.4 200.1 225.0 —24.9 
Apr. 212.3 237.3 —25.0 205.8 232.4 —26.6 
May 172.6 234.4 —61.8 165.2 216.0 —50.8 
June 200.5 222.4 —21.9 186.9 172.3 +14.6 
July 172.0 165.1 + 6.9 195.7 171.8 +23.9 
Aug. 223.0 221.8 + 1.2 205.9 195 3 +-10.6 





Promotional Material Studied 
By Colorado Bureau 


The widespread attention being given to the promotion 
of industrial development throuzhout the state of Colorado 
has led the University of Colorado Bureau of Business 
Research to make a study to learn just what is being done 
in the state and, if possible, how effective such promotion 
is. 

While it must be recognized that often the value of such 
work is intangible, it was believed that a state-wide survey 
of this type of promotional work would prove helpful to 
the many Colorado development agencies. With this in 
mind, various Colorado organizations engaged in this work 
were asked to answer certain specific questions concerning 
their work and its effectiveness, and to supply the bureau 
with examples of the type of printed materials that are 
being used to interest outside people in their areas from 
an industrial or business standpoint. 

Since the basic aim of the various organizations engazed 
in this work is the same, to develop their own communities, 
considerable similarity in their promotional material 
would be expected. However, the similarity goes far be- 
yond that which might be anticipated. Actually, booklets 
published by three different community organizations in- 
cluded a page that was identical, with the sole exception of 
changes in the name of the community. If one’s knowledge 
of many Colorado cities was limited to the information 
that he could glean from the pages of the published book- 
lets or folders, he would probably expect to find many 
cities that looked very much alike on his first visit to the 
state. 

Yet great differences exist in the advantages that can be 
offered by various Colorado areas. No Colorado area offers 
the ideal site for all conceivable types of industry. Each 
has its own advantages—and disadvantages. The unusual 
frankness of the United States National Bank of Denver in 
its booklet, Success 1s Always in the Future, illustrates how 
one organization differentiated itself from others, by 
stressing advantages but recognizing weaknesses: 


ADVANTAGES 
(1) Labor. Productivity substantially above national 
average. 
(2) Space. Relatively cheap land for industrial sites. 


(3) Resources. Fertile lands, many irrigated and there- 
by less subject to vagaries of climate; abundant coal which 
can be cheaply mined; abundant and growing supply of 
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electric power; relatively undeveloped timber resources. 


(4) Climate and Scenery. Scenic attractions which are 
world-famous; year-round recreational facilities; an in- 
comparable climate. 


(5) General. Located near the geographical center of 
the U.S.; a rate of growth far above the national average; 
far from seacoasts and therefore reasonably secure from 
enemy attack. 


DISADVANTAGES 


(1) The local market is stiil widely scattered and rela- 
tively small—but it is growing rapidly. 

(2) The region is landlocked, so lacks cheap overseas 
transportation. 


(3) There is a shortage of first-class office space in Den- 
ver ... but planned construction should cure this ill. 


(4) Industries with high consumption (not use) and/or 
pollution of water face the possibility of water shortage. 


(5) Colorado’s tax structure has not been favorable to 
industry. Recognizing this fact, a special session of the 
Legislature held in 1950 cut individual and corporate in- 
come taxes 20 per cent. 


Many Colorado groups are attempting to suggest the 
definite advantages that they have to offer. A few go so far 
as to indicate the types of new business that could profit- 
ably locate in their area. Several booklets, including the 
one published by Julesburg, summarize the material pre- 
sented by suggesting such potential businesses: “There are 
opportunities in Julesburg and surrounding area for any- 
one seeking a location for a sound business or farm in- 
vestment. Its present business needs include a cold stor- 
age locker, modern dairy (which could include the manu- 
facture of ice cream and cheese), a packing plant, hatch- 
ery, feed mill, and other businesses, particularly those al- 
lied with agriculture.” 

Every community is, at least in some respects, different 
from every other one and has different advantages to offer 
prospective businesses. Some communities have done an 
excellent job of selling the advantages that they have to 
offer. Others, however, talk only in vague general terms 
about their local area.—Bulletin published by University 
of Colorado Bureau of Business Research. 





Current Business Trends in Oregon 


Taxable Motor-Vehicle Fuel. In July 1952 57,756,904 gallons 
of taxable motor-vehicle fuel were sold in Oregon. This compares 
with 51,007,748 gallons in June and 52,720,197 in July 1951. 


Business Failures. During August 1952 there were eight busi- 
ness failures in Oregon. Two of the firms involved were located in 
Portland, with liabilities were $62,000; the six failures outside of 
Portland involved liabilities of $157,000. In July 1952 there were 
seven failures with liabilities of $403,000; in August 195] there were 
six with liabilities of $1,123,000. 


Employment. Nonfarm employment in Oregon in August 1952 
was estimated at 478,900. This was 8,600 higher than July, 2,700 
above August 1951, but 200 lower than August 1950. The number of 
persons receiving unemployment compensation is about the same as 
at other recent dates. At the end of the last week in August there 
were 5,285 claimants receiving benefits; at the end of the last week 
in July there were 5,293; at the end of August 1951 the figure was 
4,933. 


September 1952 


PORTLAND FOOD PRICES 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research reports 
that in Portland, of 58 foods for which comparisons can be made 
between mid-August and mid-September 1952, 20 were higher, 30 
were lower, and 8 were the same. The preliminary average prices of 
those foods entering into the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Portland 
Food Index are calculated by the Bureau of Business Research to 
permit more rapid release. 

















r In Cents 
Average Change Sept. Range 
Commodity and Unit Sept.15 from Last  -—of Prices ~ 
1952 Month High Low 
Cereats & Bakery Provucts: 
Cereals : 
Flour, wheat (5 lbs.) eesaetentnnammnens quatuseatin 53.8 — .) 59.0 51.0 
Corn flakes (12 oz.) oe 21.7 24.0 21.0 
Corn meal (Ib.) —.............. , en 12.4 Jl 15.0 11.0 
EE a 21.5 3 27.0 18.0 
Rolled oats (20 oz.) —..... 19.5 an 21.0 19.0 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white, per loaf (Ib.) 16.3 ae 17.0 15.0 
Vanilla cookies, (7 oz.) 22.7 —2.5 26.0 18.0 
Layer cake (lb.) —.. pinnate 44.2 5 51.0 36.0 
Meats, Pou.try & Fis: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Reund stesk (ib.) ———.............. 1682 —1.1 122.0 98.0 
SRS Te 91.1 1.5 95.0 89.0 
eee 2 75.6 —2.2 77.0 75.0 
Frankfurters (Ib.) sneepieanneie 63.4 — 2 70.0 56.0 
gS ee eee 63.3 —1.3 89.0 55.0 
Veal: 
Cutlets (Ib.) 119.2 —3.3 149.0 103 0 
Pork : 
Chops (Ib.) oe _ £9.0 —1.6 98.0 79.0 
Bacon, sliced (lb.) sncstciiaiaiin 73.5 —1.3 85.0 69.0 
Ham, whole (Ib.) 71.8 1.3 75.0 69.0 
Salt pork (lb.) , 38.6 1.7 53.0 29.0 
Lamb: 
Re ee = 88.4 1.3 . 95.0 79.0 
Poultry: 
Rk ES eee * 
Fish: . 
Salmon, pink (16 oz.) , 53.0 3 62.0 47.0 
Salmon, fresh nilaaiiaai 69.5 —1.6 79.0 59.0 
Er ee 60.1 —1.1 65.0 59.0 
Dairy Propucts: 
EE a ee OO 85.7 3.9 92.0 83.0 
Cheese, Amer. proc. (Ib.) ~~. 58.8 1.0 63.0 58.0 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) . ~~... a 22.0 22.0 22.0 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) , : " 22.0 22.0 22.0 
Evaporated (14% oz. can) 14.8 16.0 14.0 
lee cream (pt.) : 28.5 33.0 2:0 
Eces, Fresh (doz.) ; a 77.2 5 84.0 70.0 
Fruits & VeceTABLes: 
Fresh : 
Apples (lb.) ' sisted a 11.0 —1.9 14.0 70 
Bananas (lb.) - dal 19.8 — 2 23.0 18.0 
Oranges (size 200, doz.) ——.... 55.2 —3.7 83.0 33.0 
EEE OS en 15.5 3 23.0 10.0 
Cabbage (Ib.) pleat ine OS Re 6.1 —1.3 10.0 2.0 
Carrots (bunch) —........ ” 9.2 3 13.0 5.0 
Lettuce (head) acai tlie ict iiacaaiailttiai 12.4 2.6 16.0 9.0 
Onions, yellow (\b.) eninenas ; 8.4 —1.0 10.0 7.0 
Potatoes, white (15 Ib.) ds , 108.3 —6.2 128.0 88.0 
EE SS EC ee ee * 
Tomatoes (Ib.) ei it ities ira 14.4 —2.6 20.0 8.0 
Frozen: 
Peas (12 oz.) Se De TA 25.6 — .2 28.0 19.0 
Strawberries, sl. (12 oz.) Sere Mone 37.7 — .7 47.0 26.0 
Orange juice, conc. (6 oz.) 1389 — 2 23.0 17.0 
Canned: 
Peaches (no. 2% can) ....--_________..-.. 30.7 — 3 35.0 27.0 
Pineapple (no. 2144 can) —.. 35.6 — .l 39.0 31.0 
Corn, cream style (no. 303 can) — .. — ... 19.2 3 20.0 18.0 
Tomatoes (no. 24% can) —... 22.6 — .7 25.0 19.0 
Peas (no. 303 can) —.. 19.7 7 25.0 17.0 
Baby foods (4%4,-4% oz.) , 90 ; 10.0 9.0 
Dried: 
Prunes (Ib.) a ee TE A TE 26.1 — .)] 29.0 24.0 
SE en aE 16.7 | 19.0 15.0 
BEVERAGES: 
Coffee (Ib.) = vs See ae £7.2 — .l 95.0 80.0 
Cola drink (6 btles.) a 23.8 — J) 36.0 27.0 
Fars & Ons: 
Lard (lb.) ; : , BES 19.7 1.0 29.0 15.0 
Shortening, hydrog. (lb.) 32 0 — 4 37.0 31.0 
Salad dressing (pt.) 34.2 — 5 39.0 31.0 
Margarine, colored (Ib.) 31.5 4 34.0 30.0 
Sucan & Sweets: 
Sugar (5 lb.) SS eee 56.8 2 64.0 55.0 
Grape jelly (12 oz. jar) saiiamnitidiad 26.6 — 2 41.0 22.0 


* Insufficient number of quotations to obtain a reliable average price. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that 
at the end of August 1952 the Douglas-fir sawmills of the Pacific 
Northwest were still maintaining their second highest production, 
orders, and shipments in the industry’s history. The August figures 
for the industry are as follows (thousands of feet, board measure) : 
July 
1952 
171,992 
195,731 
160,544 
990,122 
988,949 


Aug. 

1951 
221,781 
195,365 
208,212 
533,236 
886,889 


Aug. 
1952 
223,184 
205,947 
222,474 
920,710 
991,931 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 
Average weekly shipments 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Gross stocks, end of month 

During the first week of September, production was 15 per cent 
higher than the same week a year ago, whereas orders were 13 per 
cent higher. 

Both production and orders of western pine have been running 
ahead of last year; but, of the two, production is making the better 
comparison with 1951. ' 

Despite the favorable statistics shown above, market sentiment 
in the lumber industry is not particularly bullish. 


Farm Buying Power. Nationally, the purchasing power of farm 
products has lost a little ground during the last twelve months. Ore- 
gon’s farm-commodity prices have followed the national pattern, 
crops generally higher and livestock generally lower than a year 
ago. If the ten-year period ending with 1951 is counted as 100, 
August indexes of the prices Oregon farmers received for their 
products were: eggs, 136; chickens, 96; turkeys, 105; butterfat, 114; 
wholesale milk, 124; milk cows, 171; hogs, 126; lambs, 161; wool, 
159; beef cattle, 162; veal calves, 171. 


Department-Store Sales. Portland department-store sales are 
running slightly below last year. Since prices have increased some- 
what during this period, it is probable that the physical volume of 
merchandise sold is a little less than the dollar figures indicate. 
Changes in the dollar volume of sales as compared with the same 
period a year ago are given below for Portland and other Pacific 
Coast cities: 

4 Weeks Calendar 
Week Ending Ending Year to 
Sept. 6, 1952 Sept. 6, 1952 Sept. 6, 1952 
Portland ‘ —1} 
Los Angeles +1 
San Diego +4 
Oakland —4 
San Francisco . oe rae 0 
Seattle ssinibshasennatihiietttdindiine sdaina 0 
CC 7 0 
United States ,; — ] —2 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Au- 
gust 1952 there were 1,143 real-estate sales amounting to $9,576,950 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 854 involved residences, the total 
sales price of which was $7,705,144; 248 were sales of vacant prop- 
erty, $44,152; and 41 were sales of business properties; $1,427,294. 
Additional figures are: 


July 1952 
1,306 
$10,285,039 


Aug. 1952 
1,143 
$9,576,950 
1,063 
$7,073,581 
1 


Aug. 1952 
1,263 
$10,062,165 
1,068 1103 

$7 822,561 7,364,305 
l 3 

$2,761 $12,900 
$8,633 $8,162 


Number of sales 

Value of Sales 

Number of mortgages 

Amount loaned 

Number of sheriff's deeds 
Amount of sherifl’s deeds 
Average residential sales price 


$15,732 
$9,022 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Band debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 122 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 


Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Oregon ; 112 $1 


Portland (Portland, Hillshoro, Oregon City, etc.) - 30 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, ete.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, ete.) 

Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 

Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area ; 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 

Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


Marketing Districts 


Debits 
Aug. 1952 


293,314,011 


785,980,274 
103,233,792 
136,016,061 
16,288,157 
51,575,780 
61,290,121 
23,000,702 
34,984,361 
20,853,351 
28.894 .004 
15,816,928 
15,380,480 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual constructior under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Debits 
July 1952 


$1,300,172,124 


801,116,406 
110,791,490 
134,787,729 
24,929,908 
45,150,797 
57,670,776 
20,178,082 
28,988,714 
20,962 ,668 
27.274.651 
15,063,411 
13,257,492 


Debits 
Aug. 1951 


$1,280,432 ,973 


774,382 272 
102,381,578 
140,063,166 
23,556,561 
41,993,061 
57,390,745 
23,884,375 
33,672,745 
22,035,757 
30,256,536 
17,322,625 


13,493,552 


Aug. 1952 Compared with 


July 1952 


— 05 


— 19 
— 6.8 
+ 0.9 
—34.7 
+14.2 
+ 6.3 
+14.0 
+-20.7 
— 0.5 
+ 5.9 
+ 5.0 
+-16.0 


New 
Residential 
Aug. 1952 


New Non- 
residential 
Aug. 1952 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 

Aug. 1952 


Totals 
Aug. 1952 


Totals 
July 1952 


Aug. 1951 
+ 1.0 


+15 
+ 0.8 
— 2.9 
— 30.9 
+22.8 
+ 6.8 
— 3.7 
+ 3.9 
— 5.4 
— 45 
— 8.7 
+13.9 


Totals 
Aug. 1951 


12,100 $ 
24,559 
5,940 
37,800 
19,125 
62,706 
59,147 
24,365 
32,542 
17,115 
45,490 
2,600 14,979 
3,600 16,295 
1,161,995 1,446,300 
174,550 19,070 
195,050 62,173 
30,300 7,639 
1,935 17,475 
271,312 81,372 


2,063,030 


38,2 g 
295,557 
34,140 
83,060 
109,175 
191,306 
271,347 
103,915 
91,742 
49,105 
162,490 
52,579 
41,895 
,380,095 
250,120 
476,223 
173,539 
109,321 
680,834 


78,000 
86,099 
66,322 
44,790 
103,115 
210,931 
245,805 
82,040 
64,685 
39,675 
186,500 
120,906 
11,776 
4,047,270 
73,915 
332,451 
139,690 


$ 98,700 
116,887 
33,460 
98,025 
538,774 
152,378 
730,100 
159,090 
88,651 
37,939 
184,740 
72,072 
43,075 
3,267 ,380 
215,164 
305,641 
272,930 
30,395 
542,415 


23,000 $ 
265,500 
14,500 
43,500 
38,850 
126,000 
173,900 
38,010 
15,000 
28,700 
100,500 
35,000 
22,000 
1,771,800 
56,500 
219,000 
135,000 
84,911 
328,150 


$3,525,421 


3,100 g 
5,498 
13,700 
1,760 
51,200 
2,600 
38,300 
41,540 
44,200 
3,290 
16,500 


Albany a sane Ee ee Se eee x 
Astoria — ae 
Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants Pass 

Klamath Falls 

La Grande 

Medford 

North Bend 

Oregon City 

Portland 

Roseburg ...... 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles 


22 other communities 


Totals $2,006,192 $7,594,643 $6,850,002 $6,987 ,816 
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